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CONTENT 
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ORGANIZATION 


On these foundations THE RIVERSIDE SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES has | 
established national leadership. 


THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY: Wilder, Ludlum, Brown 
A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL text of unparalleled success 
in all classrooms where interest and achievement are 
paramount goals. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD: Boak, Slosson, Anderson 
Solid authorship and graphic pupil appeai make study 
of world history a successful adventure in understanding 
for all. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA: Canfield, Wilder 
This flexible SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL text stresses cultural 
as well as economic and political aspects that have 
made America great. 


OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS: Brown, Guadagnolo 
The most interesting and authoritative high school text 
on our neighbors fo the south. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


432 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


New England Representatives 
Frederick Robinson, Jr. Thomas J. a 
Barnett F. Conn Albert V. B. Kelsey 
Harold E. Johnson 
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TWO WAYS’ 


to blot out the notion 
that 

high school history 

is dull 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
GAVIAN AND HAMM 


Balanced coverage of American history 
Numerous full-color illustrations, many of 
them painted by famous American artists 
Helpful charts, graphs, and maps 
Functional study aids 


Study Guide, Teacher’s Edition of Study 
Guide, Quiz Book, Teacher’s Edition of Quiz 
Book, Teacher’s Manual 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND, 2nd ed. 
ROEHM BUSKE WEBSTER WESLEY 


@ Thorough account of recent scientific and 
cultural advances 


@ Comprehensive presentation of the post 
World War II era 


@ 64 pages of handsome Kodrachrome photo- 
graphs 

o sonia supply of maps and other visual 
ai 

@ Pupil’s Study Guide, Teacher’s Manual, Tests 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
475 South Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 


esentatives: Joseph M. Moyes 


Lillian Glennon 
Harold E. Crozier 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


The nation’s oldest association of teachers of history 
and related social studies welcomes all persons inter- 
ested in the teaching of the social] studies to its 
membership. 


Executive Boar’ Members, 1961-1962 


Russell E. Miller (President), Braker Hall, Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

Leonard F. James (Vice-President), Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

(Secretary-Treasurer), Roslindale High School, Roslin- 
ale, Mass. 

F. ov Cooper (Past President), Winchester High School, Winchester, 
ass. 

Donald Shaw, Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 

Henry W. Bragdon, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Term Ends 1961 
Helen I. McIntyre, Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 


Term Ends 1962 


Mrs. Ruth I. Butterfield, Hingham High School, Hingham, Mass. 
Nancy L. Roelker, Winsor School, Boston 15, Mass. 
Carmela E. Santoro, Rhode Island College, Providence, R. I. 


Term Ends 1963 

Donald B. Cole, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Joseph Gibson, Lexington High School, Lexington, Mass. 
Richard W. Hale, Jr., State Archivist, State House, Boston, Mass. 


Term Ends 1964 


Sister Marion, S.C.H., Academy of the Assumption, Wellesley, Mass 
J. Harris Melia, Amesbury High School, Amesbury, Mass. 
Elting E. Morison, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mr. Wilfred L. O’Leary, Roslindale High School, Roslindale 31, Mass. Please 
enroll me as a member of the NEASST. 


Regular Membership @ $2.00.... Sustaining Membership @ $5.00... 
Combined NEASST and NCSS Membership $8.75... . 
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The New England Social Studies 
BULLETIN 


Volume XIX, Number 1 October, 1961 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Editor — HENRY W. BRAGDON 
Business Manager — DONALD H. SHAW 
Book Review Editor — HENRY F. BEDFORD 


THEODORE P. BLAICH CHARLES A. JELLISON 
HARRIET CHACE CARMELA E. SANTORO 
BETTE R. Hook ALBERT E. VAN DUSEN 


The BULLETIN is published twice yearly by the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers. Annual membership 
dues are $2.00, which pays for a subscription to the BULLETIN. 
Individual copies may be obtained by non-members by mailing 
50 cents to the editor. Except for anything relating to book 
reviews, address editorial and circulation correspondence to Henry 
W. Bragdon, 171 High Street, Exeter, N. H. Address business 
correspondence to Donald H. Shaw, Newton South High School, 
Newton Centre 59, Mass. Correspondence concerning member- 
ship should be sent to Wilfred L. O’Leary, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Roslindale High School, Roslindale 31, Mass. Send book review 
copies to Henry F. Bedford, Bancroft Hall, Exeter, N. H. 


CALENDAR, 1961-1962 


Fall Meeting: Newton South High School, December 2, 1961 
Morning Session: “Is Lecturing Fashionable Again?” 
Francis L. Broderick, Phillips Exeter Academy 
Brother Joseph, Malden Central High School 
Ara Karakashian, Reading Memorial High School 
Luncheon Speaker: Harry Schwartz, New York Times 


Winter Meeting: Tufts University, March 17, 1962 
Morning Session: “Russia in the Classroom” 
Leonard F. James, Phillips Andover Academy 
Dorothy Cohalan, Roslindale High School 
Luncheon Speaker: Prof. Betty Burch, Tufts University, 
“Russo-Chinese Relations: A Matter of Concern to 
Americans” 
Annual Book Exhibit 
Spring Meeting: Smith College, May 12, 1962 
Meeting Theme: Africa 
Morning Programs: Student panel 


Luncheon Speaker: Prof. Gwendolyn Carter, Smith College, 
“Aspects of Contemporary Africa” 
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“Operation History” — 
A Challenge to High Schools 


BENJAMIN W. LABAREE 
Harvard University 


Teachers of American history in New England secondary 
schools have enough resources within walking distance of their 
classrooms to bring their subject to life for all but the dullest stu- 
dents. The time has passed among progressive American his- 
torians when local history was relegated to the antiquarians and 
genealogists. Men like Oscar Handlin at Harvard, Edmund Mor- 
gan at Yale, and Richard Morris at Columbia have long recog- 
nized the importance of local history to an understanding of our 
national past. In a provocative article in the William and Mary 
Quarterly for January, 1957, Professor Morgan concluded: “We 
have neglected .. . the study of local institutions, and it is in 
such a study that we may perhaps discover the answer to the 
fundamental question . . . of how a great nation with great prin- 
ciples of freedom was forged from thirteen quarrelsome colonies.” 

I do not propose that every American history class proceed 
to rewrite its own textbooks, though in some cases this might 
not be a bad idea. Nor do I maintain that every class can under- 
take a project which will prove directly useful to a professional 
historian. It is enough if by working with the raw materials of 
local history a student discovers for himself that history really 
happened, that it is as much the story of people like himself as 
of Washingtons, Jeffersons, and Hamiltons. Far from being dull, 
local history, including the study of local institutions, can be the 
most exciting subject ever introduced to a group of teen-agers. 

Consider for a moment the kinds of historical materials to be 
found in almost every New England city and town. First, there 
are the physical remains of the past: private houses; business 
blocks and public roads, and the like. In addition, much old fur- 
niture has survived to grace the front parlor and back kitchen of 
many a New England home. Attic trunks conceal old clothing; 
barns give shelter to household utensils and and farm implements 
of an earlier era; and in the basements of many local businesses 
are stored the tools used by the artisans of the past. Although 
the ravages of time (or the wrecker’s ball) have destroyed many 
old buildings, countless photographs and engravings remain. 
These physical records form an invaluable source for the his- 
torian, amateur or professional. 

Secondly, every town and city in New England has hidden in 
the basements of its public buildings a vast collection of old rec- 
ords. Although an occasional official takes the attitude that the 
public should not have access to these documents (usually be- 
cause it is too much work to dig them out of cellar vaults), they 
in fact legally belong to the people, and any citizen, including 
school children, have a right to study them, provided adequate 
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safeguards for their preservation are observed. The collections 
include: 


1. Town Records — in which are recorded the minutes of 
town meeting, the texts of resolutions adopted, instruc- 
tions to representatives to the legislature, and reports 
from special committees appointed by the town. 

2. Selectmen’s Records — which record the business trans- 
acted at the frequent meetings of selectmen to make day- 
today decisions concerning the welfare of the town and its 
inhabitants. 

3. City Council Records — in those communities which adopt- 
ed a municipal form of government as the population grew, 
containing minutes of City Council meetings. 

4. Lists of Voters — required in most New England colonies 
and states, drawn up by the assessors each year to indi- 
cate who among the town’s citizens met the qualifications 
tor voting. These are rare and invaluable sources for the 
historian. 

5. Proprietors’ Records — kept by the Proprietors and their 
descendants in whose names the original grants of town 
land were made. Where these records have survived at 
all they are most often found in town halls, although tech- 
nically they are private records. 

6. Vital Records — the name given to birth, death, and 
marriage records, which contain a wealth of information 
concerning the inhabitants of the community. Nineteenth- 
century vital records often include the occupations of the 
principals. 

7. Assessors’ Records — in which the assessors annually en- 
tered a description and evaluation of every property own- 
er’s holdings. 

8. School Records —- kept by the school committee, reporting 
on conditions in the town’s educational institutions, teach- 
ers’ salaries, books read, and often the names of the schol- 
ars enrolled. 

9. Records of the Overseers of the Poor. 

10. The records of local public institutions, such as hospitals, 
homes for the aged, libraries, publicly-owned museums. 


In addition to the above-mentioned local records, there is a 
variety of useful documents kept in the county archives, rarely 
more than a few miles away. Here are presrved wills, property 
deeds, and court records, often used by lawyers and genealogists 
and readily available for examination by students. 

A third category of materials interesting to the local historian 
rests in the hands of private individuals and groups. Despite 
the historical consciousness of the New Englander which has al- 
ready made available to scholars countless thousands of personal 
letters, the surface has probably been only slightly scratched. 
We know much today about what public figures thought of the 
Revolution, slavery, the Civil War, and Teddy Roosevelt. What 
we do not know is the attitude of the ordinary citizen toward 
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these and other subjects. Private correspondence frequently 
contains spontaneous opinion almost totally unavailable from 
public sources. The private diary, though usually limited to ac- 
counts of the weather and family social events, occasionally re- 
cords developments of more significance. Private institutions 
such as churches and clubs often make their records available to 
the serious student, and the result is a greater understanding of 
the social and cultural life of our forebears. 

Recent historians have shown an increasing interest in an- 
other important source — business records. The account book 
of an eighteenth-century apothcary or blacksmith contains a 
wealth of information about the town’s early economy. Corre- 
spondence and journals tell us much about the interrelationships 
between big and small business, between the producer and his 
retailers, between the shopkeeper and his customers. The pity 
is that many of these private records have long since been 
thrown out or otherwise destroyed. Some have been preserved 
in local museums and historical societies and are open to public 
perusal on request. But many others still lie in dank corners, 
collecting dust and mold from lack of proper attention. 

The student of local history should of course not overlook 
sources already in print. Of these the local or area newspaper 
ranks first in importance. One need spend only a few minutes 
with an eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century newspaper to 
realize how much an alert reader can learn about the affairs of 
the past. Many newspapers have maintained files of their back 
issues and many other complete volumes can be located in local 
historical societies and museums. Where copies are found in 
private hands, the owners are often generous in their use. Fi- 
nally, it should not be forgotten that a lot of local history has 
already been written, much of it both interesting and reliable. 
Few New England towns have not had a history produced by an 
enthusiastic resident in the late nineteenth or early twentieth 
centuries. Sometimes these appeared serially in the local paper; 
sometimes the only published accounts are to be found in the 
proceedings of a local historical society. But most of these ear- 
lier endeavors make a real contribution to the student’s knowl- 
edge of his community’s past. 


The number of projects that can be undertaken by secondary 
school students to make use of the historical sources in their 
communities is almost unlimited. A good place to start would 
be a trip to the local (or nearest) historical society or museum 
to see what is already preserved and exhibited. Students from 
towns within bus-ride distance of such outstanding museums as 
those found in Shelburne, Vermont, Sturbridge, Massachusetts, 
or Mystic, Connecticut, are indeed fortunate. State and county 
historical societies are usually within a few hours’ drive. 

Working with physical remains is probably the easiest way 
to begin with a younger group or with students of only mod- 
erate interest or ability. Even here, however, the possibilities 
are numerous. The town’s old houses, say those built before 
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1820, or even 1860, make a good starting point. One group 
could attempt to document these buildings as to date of con- 
struction, and names of builder and first owners. Local law- 
yers would perhaps be willing to show a class how to trace a 
deed in the local courthouse for this purpose. Under the guid- 
ance of local architects boys with draftsman’s skills could make 
measured drawings of the buildings as well. Even the shop 
class could pitch in by making attractive signs bearing histori- 
cal information to be placed at each side. Detailed maps of the 
town at various stages of its growth could be drawn, with the 
necessary information being supplied by student-researchers. A 
more ambitious undertaking, combining the efforts of all stu- 
dents, might be to construct a table-top model of the town as it 
appeared at a significant time in history. Perhaps some of the 
girls would be more interested in collecting old costumes, put- 
ting on a fashion show or arranging a display in a school room 
or in the town library. An exhibition of old furniture, properly 
arranged, could also be included. In the same way another 
group could collect all the old photographs and engravings avail- 
able for a graphic exhibition of the town’s physical past. Boys 
fascinated by old tools and implements could reconstruct a 
shoemaker’s shop or blacksmithy, even putting on “activated” 
displays. In short, the town’s physical remains offer great op- 
portunities for imaginative teachers and their students to re- 
create the past. 


Students whose interest and ability make possible the under- 
taking of more ambitious written projects have a variety of 
topics from which to choose. An unlimited number of term 
papers can be gleaned from the resources of local history. A 
good place to begin is to concentrate on single subjects rather 
than to tackle those involving more complex historical relation- 
ships. Histories of the town’s churches, schools, and libraries, 
each institution taken separately make good projects for indi- 
viduals. Other subjects include the histories of various depart- 
ments of town government, the selectmen’s or mayor’s office, 
health and recreation commissions, and public safety offices such 
as police and fire departments. The history of local business 
concerns, especially those of long standing, provide challenging 
subject-matter. Social and service groups like the YMCA, 
Masons, and Rotary Clubs should not be overlooked. Even more 
fruitful, perhaps, would be to study the development of public 
transportation, including turnpikes, canals, railroads, and street- 
cars, of local newspapers, of private and public utilities. Bio- 
graphical sketches of leading citizens of the past fit nicely into 
this scheme. Among these topics is one suitable for almost any 
high-school student. The larger topics could perhaps be handled 
cooperatively, with each member of a group taking a particu- 
lar aspect or period for his own. 

For the more advanced student a whole range of projects is 
open to investigation. It is clear from Professor Morgan’s dic- 
tum referred to earlier that leading historians no longer view na- 
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tional and local history in separate categories. A senior could 
therefore study how his community was affected by the major 
events and movements in American history. Think of the 
profit with which a good-high-school senior could study, say, 
Puritanism from the local level. Church records and sermons, 
records of court trials, old letters and diaries, perhaps, theologi- 
cal disputes in the newspaper, all this material can be used 
with a little ingenuity. Of course no one student would be 
able to dig out and digest more than a small part of these re- 
sources himself. But a class project, with each member doing 
his share, would bring to life what was once a dull chapter of 
American history. The results could be presented in a variety 
of ways: a cooperatively written paper on “Puritanism in Yan- 
keetown”, or a series of essays by each participant. Even a play 
or a number of skits could result. 


What can be done with Puritanism can be done even more 
easily with an infinite number of other events and movements of 
national significance. Think, for example, how exciting advanced 
students would find tracing the role played by their community 
in the French and Indian Wars, the Revolution, the Civil War, 
and the more recent world conflicts. The historical importance 
of such events leave an unlimited opportunity for astute inter- 
pretation. How many students, for instance, would realize, per- 
haps for the first time, that the causes of such wars become 
farther and farther removed from home, and that the role played 
by their town became less personal, until, finally, in the twentieth 
century some of their older brothers and teachers were called to 
serve in a Korean War 10,000 miles away. Two hundred years 
ago an army was made up of local militia units, marching on 
orders trom local officers, supplied by local arms and equipment 
literally to defend the hearth from attack. Today the New Eng- 
lander serves in a national army, officered by Texans, is trained 
in Georgia, equipped by weapons made in California, and is told 
to risk his life because one group of Koreans attacked another. 
Who can deny that studying this change is studying a significant 
development in American history ? 


In much the same fashion an individual student or a class 
could evaluate the impact of the Westward movement on his 
town, of immigration in the nineteenth century, of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. Those interested in politics could investi- 
gate the effect of property qualifications on the electorate before 
1820, the rise of a two-party system on the local level, and the 
appeal of the Jacksonian party to local citizens. Were there abo- 
litionists in town, if so how were they received? Students more 
intrigued by modern problems could examine the gradual cen- 
tralization og government, first to the state capital and then to 
Washington. How has this affected the town? Or the move to 
the suburbs, which has come to all but the smallest villages: how 
has this changed the community? In short, there are a variety 
ot topics involving the relationship of the local town to signifi- 
cant trends in American history, projects challenging enough for 
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the brightest and most ambitious of high-school seniors. 

There is still another kind of project whose usefulness to 
the community and to professional historians is of particular 
significance. Some students might be interested in making a 
descriptive list of the manuscripts and other historical materials 
uncovered by their fellow researchers or on deposit in the local 
library. Compiling a rough index of the town records or news- 
papers might seem dull work to some but fascinating to others. 
The local museum or historical society would welcome assistance 
in the cataloguing of its possessions, particularly if newly do- 
nated items were being added to the collections. The vital statis- 
tics of many towns remain scattered and unpublished: perhaps 
some students would enjoy putting them in order. As each year 
goes by, more old buildings are torn down, streets widened, and 
the town’s physical appearance altered. Young photographers 
could serve historians of the future by taking pictures of the 
town as it now is. More important, enterprising students could 
interview some of the town’s older citizens, perhaps borrowing 
the language department’s tape machine for the purpose, to re- 
cord for posterity recollections that would otherwise be lost. 

Toward what end should all this activity be aimed? I sub- 
mit that arousing the interest of young citizens in the history of 
their community, and hence their nation, is end enough. Stu- 
dents surely learn by doing, and if no other results are achieved, 
history has at least been brought alive . But there is no reason 
why the products of all this energy need to go to waste. Why 
could a high school not start a history club, publishing a quar- 
terly magazine, supported by the complimentary advertisements 
of civic-minded businessmen, in which the best essays and photo- 
graphs would become permanently available to interested ama- 
teurs and professionals? At the very least a column of local 
history could be published weekly in the town newspaper. Physi- 
cal objects uncovered could be donated to the local historical] mu- 
seum, where already in existence, or one could be started, per- 
haps in an unused room in the town hail, school, or library base- 
ment. If sufficient capital could be found, or if one of the town’s 
citizens could be persuaded to turn over the old family house, a 
full-scale historical society might be formed. As a tourist at- 
traction it might even become an income-producing institution, 
detraying some of its own costs. Most important, a local histori- 
cal society, brought to life by the efforts of students with proper 
guidance and assistance from interested adults, would preserve 
for future generations the record of the town’s past. “Opera- 
tion History” would benefit the whole community, but the high 
schools, responsible for the town’s education, must provide the 
initiative. 


A committee is a group of the unwilling, appointed by the 
inept, to do the unnecessary. 
Author Unknown. 
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Stagnation and Innovation 
In Higher Education 


DAVID RIESMAN 
Harvard University 


(Summary of a talk given at the spring meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Social Studies Teachers, Phillips Exeter Academy, May 6, 1961.) 


This is not a time of significant experiment in higher educa- 
tion. There is no ferment today comparable to that in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s when Meiklejohn at Amherst and Hutchins at Chica- 
go instituted radical changes in the curriculum — stirring up 
nationwide controversy — and when new colleges were founded 
or older ones remodeled on original lines, witness Sarah Law- 
rence, Bennington, Bard, and Antioch. There was ferment, too, 
in the days of the “great man” college presidents, Eliot of Har- 
vard, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, White of Cornell, and so forth. 


Now the great college president seems to be a thing of the 
past. The modern head of a university is like the manager of a 
corporation: he is oriented outwards. He is a “front man” whose 
function is to communicate with the public rather than to lead his 
faculty. Meanwhile the status of professors has risen, especially 
with the proliferation of research grants. The average Princeton 
professor of physics or engineering, for instance, controls a re- 
search budget of about $120,000 per year. Such a man is not 
subject to the president of the university, nor is he interested in 
pedagogical innovation. Only in small, second-rate institutions 
can a college president play the role of dictator. 


In the modern faculty-oriented university, departments and 
disciplines become carefully fenced little empires whose principal 
purpose is research. As ever more undergraduates go on to grad- 
uate schools of arts and science, the general task of teaching is 
apt to be reduced to bringing along promising recruits in one’s 
field. Furthermore, to push through significant changes in un- 
dergraduate teaching is enormously time-consuming and often as 
difficult as to integrate the armed services or strengthen the U. 
N. A pedagogical reform must usually have both outside funds 
and strong inside support if it is to have any chance of overcom- 
ing inertia and the ability of the denizens of academic institu- 
tions to fight to the death over non-vital matters. 


In spite of all this some colleges are engaged in promising ex- 
periments aiming to improve undergraduate instruction by 
breaking the academic lockstep and putting students and teachers 
into more lively contact. Dartmouth has instituted a trimester 
plan in which students concentrate their energies by taking only 
three courses at a time during three terms, rather than the con- 
ventional four or five courses for two terms. At Yale the Direct- 
ed Studies Program provides a two-year integrated course for 
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freshmen and sophomores with excellent teaching and opportuni- 
ty for cooperative research on a significant contemporary prob- 
lem: Wesleyan has broken its student body up into small sub- 
colleges, and Bowdoin now offers a Senior year where students 
can retire from the nonsensical world of fraternities, football, 
activities, and departmentalized teaching and try to find out what 
education is all about. The attempt to get better teaching and 
more active learning through closer faculty-student relationship 
can be seen in two “satellite” colleges in Michigan — Monteith, 
a branch of Wayne University and Oakland, a branch of Michi- 
gan State University. Each of these has a distinctive character 
and has enlisted the active cooperation and loyalty of both stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Recently, under the leadership of Dean Bundy (before he 
went to Washington), and with financial support for four years, 
Harvard has instituted freshman seminars, designed to allow 
able and ambitious students to break away from course require- 
ments and work on their own. How does one provide, however, 
for the needs both of the blasé Exeter graduate who thinks he 
has “had it already” and of the frightened small-town valedic- 
torian suddenly tossed into Cambridge? Eighty-four per cent of 
Harvard undergraduates now go on to graduate schools, and 
many of them in freshman year are already beginning to type 
themselves as physicists, bio-chemists, or Indic philogists. How 
to get them outside their specialty, developing in areas of incom- 
petence, and willing to “case the joint” before settling into one 
narrow field? How to give eager and determined young people 
a chance to look around, to take a hard and fresh look at fields of 
knowledge alien to their experience, to discover something of 
who they are and what they really want to do with their lives? 


One attempt to meet such problems (that I myself directed in 
the Harvard Freshman Seminar Program) was a year-long sem- 
inar open to freshmen of all levels of ability which did not label 
itself as belonging to the social sciences, the natural sciences, or 
the humanities, but that attempted among other things to study 
the inter-relations of these fields. Thus we began the year by 
reading C. P. Snow’s The Two Cultures and discussing its impli- 
cations, and we brought men from various fields of specialization 
to the group for weekly meetings designed to explore the nature 
and prospects of the various fields of knowledge (and to a smaller 
extent of practical life). In addition, the students were divided 
into sub-groups, one led by a psychologist, one by a political sci- 
entist, and two by an anthropologist. Each of these groups pur- 
sued its own way. as well as taking part in the general discus- 
sions. Thus, the political scientist had her students reading Lau- 
rence Wylie’s Village in the Vaucluse and compare it with village 
life in India (where she had done research). In the second term, 
all students took a General Education course in American Culture 
and Society. A house was put at the disposal of these and other 
“seminarians,” as they came to be called. The students received 
“credit” for the course but there were no grades. 
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The students in this experiment responded well to their free- 
dom. They not only worked hard in the seminar with no stimu- 
lus but interest, but they also did better than most freshmen in 
their other courses. They proved themselves as ready and capa- 
ble to learn as senior or graduate students. They were more open- 
minded than their elders, more adventurous, less apt to take 
refuge in jargon. Their one weakness was that they were apt 
to undertake projects they could not finish. 

Such a seminar as this described cannot be given every year, 
at least not by the same faculty members. Although the students 
were “taught” less and seemed to learn more on their own, the 
teachers spent more time and energy than on more orthodox 
courses — time taken away from their own studies. Also, it is 
dangerous for something like this to become crystallized. Nothing 
becomes more resistant to change than a once progressive endea- 
vor now fixed in a mold. Yet the experiment does point up the 
need for colleges both to re-analyze fields of knowledge and to re- 
unify along new lines. Better college teaching will come only if 
there is inventiveness as well as dedication. 


THE VALUE OF DISCUSSION 
Woodrow Wilson 


(This is drawn from Wilson’s typed lecture notes for his first 
courses at Bryn in the fall of 1885. In this lecture, as in much of 
his political writings, Wilson was heavily indebted to Walter 
Bagehot; this is largely a summary of chapter V of Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics.) 


There is a modern tendency to decry discussion under the con- 
temptuous name of “talk”; but talk which concerns itself with 
principles cannot be too much encouraged. (1) It means the sub- 
stitution of reason for force, and thus of order for anarchy. It 
creates a disposition to hear both sides and to yield to the voice 
of the majority. (2) It offers prizes to intelligence by bringing 
all the faculties into active play. (3) It develops that type of in- 
tellect which is the highest of all — namely, the “speculative in- 
tellect’”” — by conditioning success on the better argument, on the 
use of clear-sighted reason, and so compelling a right use of the 
faculties. (4) Its detective processes discover the truth. (5) 
It begets tolerance, a very modern product. (6) It turns the old 
vigour of the race, which once went to produce eager, restless, 
oftentimes rash action, into channels of clear creative thought, 
and so produce that calmness without sluggishness and that de- 
liberation without weakness, that “animated moderation” in ac- 
tion which uncivilized man knows nothing of, but which is the 
perfect flower of social growth. 


Crowther vs. Conant 


DANIEL W. MARSHALL 
Tufts University 


(Condensation of a talk given at the March, 1961, meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Social Studies Teachers.) 


Presumably some of you may have heard of Sir Godffrey 
Crowther in exactly the same way I did. In April, 1960, he pub- 
lished an article in the Atlantic Monthly which presented a strik- 
ing contrast between British and American secondary schools. 
Crowther was scrupulously fair in his every judgment, but dif- 
ferences were emphasized even in his title: ““Depth vs. Breadth.” 

As all of you know, James Conant has been making a first- 
hand study of American schools. In my estimate, he has given 
the Carnegie Corporation far more than its money’s worth for 
every dollar he has received, and our schools have gained a great 
deal in consequence. The American High School Today has be- 
come a national best-seller. 

Similarly, Sir Geoffrey has made himself heard the length and 
breadth of England, but he was by no means speaking as a single 
individual. Rather, he was the chairman of an official commit- 
tee: the Central Advisory Council for Education in England, with 
a membership of about thirty persons of distinction, more or less 
equally divided between educators and citizens drawn from other 
walks of life. Crowther himself was for a long time editor of 
The Economist. The Advisory Council was asked to investigate 
the education of all young people, ages fifteen to eighteen, much 
more thoroughly than had ever been done in England before. Vo- 
cational education received as much attention as university pre- 
paratory education; part-time schools as much as full-time. 
Whether or not the Crowther Report makes any lasting changes 
within England’s schools, it is bound to be an educational refer- 
ence point for the next two decades at least. 

The Conant and Crowther reports first appeared as paper- 
backs, but there physical comparisons end. The Crowther Re- 
port comprises two thick volumes, and while its title, 15 to 18, 
may sound beguilingly romantic, almost every page is packed 
with weighty considerations, heavy documentation, and — al- 
though an American educationist may deserve to choke for say- 
ing so — some ponderous prose. Yet, make no mistake about it, 
the report also exhibits straightforward honesty. Judge for 
yourself from the first two sentences: “This report is about the 
education of English boys and girls aged 15 to 18. Most of them 
are not being educated.” 

Conant and Crowther are in accord in maintaining that mod- 
ern society must somehow provide a much more appropriate sec- 
ondary school education for every youngster, whatever his aca- 
demic ability, but they are in sharp disagreement regarding the 
schooling of the academically superior. Conant is the advocate 
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of a comprehensive high school; Crowther, the vigorous cham- 
pion of a separate and selective school for such people. Their 
difference is even more marked regarding a proper curriculum 
for the academically talented. Crowther would insist upon a nar- 
row and very specialized course of study, especially during the 
last years of college preparation; Conant tolerates nothing of the 
sort. Observe, however, that at just the points where these men 
most differ, each tends to recommend practices already in vogue 
in his own country. Conant, vs. Crowther, yes, but each to his 
very own! 

Conant’s effectiveness has been due to his first-hand visits at 
schools, to his persistent habit of asking rather irksome ques- 
tions, and to the clear-cut specificity of his recommendations. 
Taking a negative position for a moment, I doubt that the study 
of art, music, or dramatics, has been much helped by him. That 
he has been somewhat conservative has never troubled me, but 
the most energetic advocates of core programs, team teaching, 
learning machines, and education television have expressed dis- 
appointment that none of these innovations has yet received his 
endorsement. 

Even so, Conant has called for specific changes. He has de- 
manded more consolidation of schools, more rigor in college pre- 
paratory courses, more homogeneous grouping, more attention to 
the gifted, and — not least of all — more homework. Here in 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere, I have met English teachers who 
gladly credit Dr. Conant for a reduction in their student load so 
that more themes could be assigned and actually read. 

A goodly number of school boards have acted positively upon 
Conant’s specific recommendations, and yet have remained un- 
impressed by his deep conviction that a nation best educates for 
a common humanity through the common school. Conant’s Brit- 
ish readers, whether they stand with him or against him (as a 
majority do), are far more aware of his desire to educate for all 
walks of life under one roof. For instance, one of the present 
signers of the Crowther Report once accosted me as follows: “So, 
you’ve had some connection with Harvard, eh? I’m acquainted 
with Conant’s expressed desire to have the typical doctor’s son 
and the typical taxi driver’s son in the same school together, 
learning from one another, he hopes. It’s indeed a pretty 
thought, but it simply won’t work. Tell me, does old Conant, 
himself, ever speak to any one with an I.Q. less than 130?” Such 
cynicism on the part of a high master is explicable if we remind 
ourselves that because of its common language and racial stock, 
and its small size, England has never had to rely on its schools 
to integrate society to the extent that the United States has done 
and seeming must yet do. 

Conant has been the champion of homogeneous grouping and 
accelerated courses. Would he still put the typical taxi-driver’s 
son and the typical physician’s son together for purposes of in- 
struction? He most certainly would do so, quite deliberately, in 
the twelfth grade Problems of Democracy course. Knowing the 
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width and intelligence of Conant’s American readership, nothing 
is harder for me to understand than the dearth of discussion of 
this proposal for the Senior problems course. Considering the 
stakes involved, the Conant Report could not possibly embrace a 
bolder gamble. If Tom, Dick, and Harry are to be thrown to- 
gether in such a course — and I also think they should be — what 
the instructor does or does not try to do with them matters great- 
ly. Many more able and reputable people than are now doing so 
should try to determine just what the “P. o. D.” course should 
embrace. Presently, the personal whims of teachers, along with 
the year’s most talked-about crisis — be it the need for victory 
gardens, the threat of strontium 90, or the population explosion 
— seem to set the pattern. Even in the best problems courses 
today, it cannot be denied that young people delude themselves 
into thinking that by merely talking intelligently about complex 
social issues they are in a sense solving them. It may even be 
that too much discussion of a problem leads to apathy rather than 
to concern. 

I refuse to believe that problems courses will be of great serv- 
ice unless they receive much more sustained attention than now. 
Instruction in problems of democracy needs as conscientious and 
inspired a review as the teaching of physics ever did. Until some 
such reform takes place, our faith in the comprehensive high 
school as a means of inducing social cohesion is hardly as well 
grounded as it should be. 

Turning back to the Crowther Report, I suggest that it first 
be viewed simply as one of the mechanisms whereby England de- 
velops national educational policy. You must remember that ma- 
jor legislation for English schools comes but rarely. During the 
present century there have been only three great acts: 1902, 
1918, and 1944 — all of them, please notice, the by-products of 
war. Since adverse economic conditions have so often followed 
wars, it might be argued that England chooses the worst of times 
to legislate for schools, but never could one make the charge that 
Parliament treats education bills lightly. Feelings run high, de- 
bate continues for days, and more than once has an education bill 
helped to spell ruin for a political party. For the entire spring 
just prior to D-Day in Europe, the British Parliament had no 
more important business than to debate the Butler Bill which 
came to the floor during wartime, even against Prime Minister 
Churchill’s personal preference. For an education bill, its pas- 
sage was smooth beyond precedent — but, even so, the debate 
flared up so bitterly at one point that Churchill insisted on a vote 
of confidence. 

Coming as infrequently as it does, major legislation for edu- 
cation in England tends to codify existing practices and to write 
long-range aspirations into statutes, whether or not they can be 
financed. At the time of its passage it was frankly recognized 
that several decades would be required before all provisions of 
the 1944 Act could be executed and paid for. Meanwhile, the 
nation has to contrive various ways of insuring steady progress 
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and maintaining public interest. The Crowther Report serves 
such purposes admirably. Probably everything it mentions was 
foreordained by the 1944 Act, but the report has renewed public 
debate and made schooling a national issue. To give a specific 
illustration, it has served notice, to taxpayers particularly, that 
in the years immediately ahead England will extend compulsory 
education from age 15 to 16. 

The Crowther Report seems to be more alert to social changes 
than the Conant Report. It certainly dramatizes the effect upon 
school enrollment of spasmodic changes in the birth-rate. Like- 
wise it expresses real concern about unemployment among young 
workers during these years when the bulge of war babies is first 
cresting into the nation’s labor force. Industry’s practice of 
stockpiling talent or assigning it below capacity is severely de- 
plored. And more than any other document known to me the 
Crowther Report produces data to show that an elite group en- 
tered teaching during the depression of the 1930’s. The number 
of graduates with first class honors degrees who entered teaching 
during that decade was about seven times what it is today. More- 
over, these better educated teachers who entered the profession 
a generation ago have tended to stay on the job. With such peo- 
ple now just at the peak of their powers as heads of departments 
and schools, the present situation is very good indeed. But the 
prospect of them all retiring together about two decades hence is 
far from reassuring. The Crowther Report has made it certain 
that such a depletion, if it has to occur, will not take place un- 
noticed and unlamented. 

I am impressed by the gusto and confidence with which the 
authors of the Crowther Report discuss the Sixth Form. To un- 
derstand the Sixth Form one has to start with the grammar 
school, which in England is a highly academic secondary school 
primarily concerned with university preparation. Grammar 
school admission is a selective affair, with only one youngster in 
every four being allowed to enter at age eleven. Aptitude and 
achievement tests form the basis of selection, but in border-line 
decisions previous academic performance and the recommenda- 
tions of teachers carry weight. 

Within the lower forms of the grammar school all pupils have 
similar programs of study, but before five years have elapsed 
considerable pre-specialization has occurred. During the Sixth 
Form specialization becomes extremely narrow, whether judged 
by our own practices or by those of France. During all the lower 
forms the academic training is rigorous because each student 
knows that he must sit for examinations in some seven different 
subjects. At seventeen, about two-thirds of all grammar stu- 
dents terminate, with their certificate of results on the separate 
—— serving both as an academic transcript and a di- 
ploma. 

The remaining third, whose superior examination results 
suggest that they may eventually qualify for honors work at a 
university, are admitted to the Sixth Form. This usually em- 
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braces two years of further study. The Sixth Form is usually an 
English headmaster’s great pride and joy. The success of his 
students in open scholarship examinations, especially at Oxford 
and Cambridge, determines his status before his peers — that is, 
all the other headmasters in England. 

Like our advanced placement, the Sixth Form is closely linked 
with the university. Somewhat as an emergency measure, we 
have sometimes invited college faculty members to teach ad- 
vanced placement classes. In England, over a much longer peri- 
od of time, the Sixth Form has attracted the sort of teacher 
whose academic preparation easily compares with university 
men. To quote from the Crowther Report: “The ideal Sixth 
Form master is one who combines in equal measure a love of his 
own field of knowledge with a love for the growing minds of his 
pupils. Intellectually, he can hold his own with a university 
teacher except in the latter’s specialty. It may not be lack of op- 
portunity but a difference in ambition that has placed him in an- 
other but kindred career.” 

Further earmarks of the Sixth Form are its emphasis upon 
independent work and social responsibility outside the classroom. 
If the typical freshman at an English university happens to dis- 
play more mature study habits than a Tufts freshman, remember 
that he is older, that he has had from one to three years more 
schooling, and above all that he has had to take the responsibility 
for his own intellectual development. In the Sixth Form stu- 
dents learn to work on their own individual projects on their own 
time with a minimum of checking up. 

Early specialization means that history is soon crowded out 
of the curriculum. According to the Crowther Report, “After 
the third year (of grammar school) history and geography be- 
come alternatives, and one or other, occasionally both, are given 
up. Our sample inspection reports show, that in 42 per cent of 
the schools, history ceased to be compulsory and became an op- 
tion by the fourth year (that is to say about age 14) ... It is 
curious that a subject which requires and can develop maturity 
of judgment should disappear so early from the curriculum of so 
many of the abler boys.” 

A sub-committee of the British Historical Association, work- 
ing with Bristol University’s Institute of Education has been in- 
vestigating the extent to which non-specialists pursue historical 
study during their so-called “marginal time” in the Sixth Form. 
Eighty-one schools were canvassed to find out how many of them 
even made instruction in history available should non-specialists 
want it. “Thirty schools provided no course at all which could 
even be remotely classified as history for non-historians in the 
Sixth Form. A second group of schools, 20 in all, offered courses 
which were marginally historical and 31 did provide some genu- 
ine history for non-specialists.” 

Since the Crowther Report is a vigorous champion of extreme 
specialization, how does it attempt to justify its stand? In one 
word, the answer is “‘subject-mindedness.” The authors argue 
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that a highly intelligent youngster just naturally has a one-sided 
enthusiasm for a single branch of human knowledge, that this 
emotional urge must be channeled to intellectual effort, and that 
in due time it is something to be outgrown. Lest my description 
fail to convey the true rhapsody, the Report itself says subject- 
mindedness “is the spring from which the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge wells. It is also the mark of the good and keen 
Sixth Former.” And at another point: “Given the right teach- 
ing, a boy will by the end of his school days begin to come out on 
the further side of ‘subject-mindedness.’ ” 

Such arguments, comparable in some ways to those concern- 
ing the existence of God, sound highly persuasive and I, for one, 
might not have known how to meet them. But hats off to a cer- 
tain Mr. Peterson of Oxford, who seemed to know exactly what 
todo. A very simple recipe it is, too — just try it out in France! 
All that Peterson had to do was to spread out the 18,869 bacca- 
laureate examinations written in France last year, and then to 
defy the Advisory Council to demonstrate that subject-minded- 
ness is a trait universal to adolescents rather than simply a ra- 
tionalization of existing English practice. 

Although specialization is deeply entrenched in the Sixth 
Form, it is under considerable attack — a fact that Crowther 
chose not to mention in the Atlantic Monthly. Much has been 
written to its discredit in letters to The Times, from which 
source I have taken these two brief excerpts: 


“What we call specialization renders it impossible for any student after 
the age of fifteen to receive a general education. All pupils must give up 
all subjects which are not immediately relevant to a career which they are 
forced to choose at 15, either — as very rarely happens — of their own free 
will or under a variety of outside pressures. In the vast majority of cases 
this choice is irrevocable and causes much future frustration. What the 
Crowther Committee call ‘Study in Depth” is nothing more than technical 
instruction in one’s future occupation. This is true of the arts as of the 
science subjects...” 

“The case in favour of the English system of specialization as against 
the rest of the world may exist, but it does not appear in the Crowther Re- 
port. The blunt truth is that since the war the schools have had pushed 
upon them a whole year’s work that used to be done in the universities. It 
is time for that year’s work to be put back where it used to be, and for our 
Sixth Form pupils to advance on a broader front, taking a wider range of 
subjects that include both arts and science to a level in all of them rather 
below the present A level but sufficiently high to involve real mental disci- 
pline and hard work.” 


Such letters from practicing school men may not be highly 
influential, but when The London Times Educational Supplement 
comes out with a leading article in violent opposition, the indict- 
ment of specialization seems to be about as vigorous as either 
you or I or even a Conant could make it. Give ear to the follow- 
ing — if ever an editor tried to call a spade a spade: 


“ ... far from specialization being a marvelous English discovery, it is 
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no more than a condition for providing higher education on the cheap. Suc- 
cessive governments have been so miserly in the past that now we find it 
extremely difficult and are going to find it more so, to give all who deserve 
it three years at the university, let alone four or five as is the common prac- 
tice abroad. . .. The trouble in England is that we boast about our deficien- 
cies. We think we are terribly clever, in the Sixth Form and universities 
to produce first degree scientists only 21 years old. In fact this scholastic 
efficiency is being out at the sacrifice of proper education. Even Russia 
maintains a better balance.” 


Although I deplore England’s narrow specialization, I have 
by no means intended to censure British education in its entirety, 
for I respect it, and greatly admire its pronounced commitment 
to academic excellence. 

Finally, although I wish to give advanced placement and our 
several other programs for academically superior students the 
vote of confidence they deserve, may I also issue a warning? Eng- 
land’s critics of extreme specialization in the Sixth Form have 
referred to the “downward pressure” which any higher school is 
easily capable of exercising upon a lower one so long as a buyer’s 
market for students exists. Thus far, the Advanced Placement 
Program has been having a much-needed and entirely salutary 
effect upon our high schools. However, English examples sug- 
gest that this healthy downward pressure may go too far. If ge- 
ometry happens to be a good form of general education for pro- 
spective jurists and journalists, is it to disappear from the high 
school curriculum simply because basic science courses at the col- 
lege level assume some knowledge of calculus? Must a high 
school senior leave off a course which is his mind’s delight simply 
because no college happens to put a premium on it? Do resist 
all such forms of downward pressure, because the student who 
has had some foretaste of intellectual joy, however derived, is 
_ the one higher education sorely needs, this decade or any 
other. 


“Existence is a strange bargain. Life owes us little; we owe 
it everything. The only true happiness comes from squander- 


ing ourselves for a purpose.” 
John Mason Brown. 


If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be 
lost; that is where they should be. Now put the foundations 
under them. 

Henry David Thoreau. 


Each year, one bad habit rooted out, in time ought to make 


the worst man good. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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The Victorian Family 


MELVIN ROLAND KARPIS 
Rhode Island College 


For most of us, the word “Victorian” is a convenient adjec- 
tive to cover terms like “prim”, “stodgy”, or “pious”. In the 
Victorians we see, with the eyes of a generation which has had 
its props knocked out from under it, a company of men in heavy 
beards and frock coats, who labored seriously to erect good, sub- 
stantial castles, in the sands. We cannot hope now to sympa- 
thize with all their ideals, but we may try to understand them. 


The Victorians themselves, like the people of all ages, consid- 
ered themselves enlightened. Thy could not perceive that what 
they thought was hard pan was merely a tidal flat. What foun- 
dation could be firmer than religion based on the Bible? But 
their understanding of the Bible was founded on a narrow, lit- 
eral interpretation which could not stand scientific shock, and 
the first floor of their castle, the family, was built of the strong 
but temporary element, fear. But perhaps we are being unfair 
to them. Let us examine the Victorian family and try to see 
what it was like, how it moulded men, and how it stood the 
tests of changing times and opinions. 


The coming of Victoria to the throne of England in 1837 
marked the beginning of a new epoch. The aristocratic ascend- 
ancy of the 18th century, carrying over, as a result of the Napo- 
leonic wars, into the ’20’s of the 19th century, was being super- 
seded. Now the Industrial Revolution, the Reform Bills of 1832, 
and the consequent reapportionment of representation in Parlia- 
ment had raised the middle class to a position of prominence, and 
these people, having shaken the dust of the factories from their 
jackets, settled down to the new task of attempting to be gentle- 
men. 

Being business men, they made even this a business. The 
social taboos, the emphasis on manners and extrinsic if not al- 
ways intrinsic morals were all a result of the zealous “promoter” 
spirit. For at heart the Victorian men were still boors, with a 
sneaking feeling that boorishness was a manifestation of vir- 
ility. Much of the strict chaperonage of young girls was nec- 
essitated by the uncouthness of the men. 


There were softening influences at work, however. The 
Evangelical Movement of the late 18th century and later the 
Oxford Movement brought about a definite change from the 
belief in a cold and remote Deity to a belief in a personal Lord 
and a feminized Christ, the Savior. This was a woman’s re- 
ligion, and with the alliance of women and Church, refinement 
was inevitable. 

One of the most characteristic attitudes of the Victorians 
was their philosophy of work. Anything which took pains and 
time was valuable to them, and the man who could do a piece of 
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work in a short time with apparent ease was regarded with sus- 
picion, as if somehow he had cheated. The attitude is a result, 
of course, of the fact that most of the Victorian men had made 
their own fortunes and had worked all their lives. How it car- 
ried over into the family circle we shall see later. 

Another factor in Victorian society was romanticism. The 
early Victorian period was still influenced by the Romantic poets. 
The love of the medieval was upon them. The Arthurian cycle 
was revived by Tennyson, and enjoyed great popularity. But 
it was a melancholy, austere romance. 

The sentimentality involved doubtless led to the conception 
of women as fragile, early-fading flowers. From the doughty 
dowagers who developed out of these frail maidens, we may 
say safely that feminine fragility was merely a successful pose, 
which resulted in a softening of manners in men and a more 
tender attitude toward women. 

But it was in their morals that the Victorians expressed 
themselves to the fullest. The middle class were a new people 
risen in society, and for their new position they had to frame 
a moral code. In it and in their conformity to it they showed 
a lack of humor surprising even among Englishmen. The two 
fundamental assumptions were: 

1. It pays to be good. 

2. If you must commit sins, at least don’t talk about them. 
To gratify the business instincts of the Victorians, virtue must 
pay. And sins were as unmentionable in polite society as under- 
wear. “Respectable” was the word most commonly used. In 
other words, no matter how bad the egg was inside, it was all 
right as long as its shell was smooth. At all costs, the dignity 
of society must be maintained, no matter how many individ- 
uals were sacrificed in the process of maintaining it. 


In a society like this the unit was the family. To call it a 
closed circle is a bit misleading. There was none of the atmos- 
phere of the round table in the family organization. The father 
was the deputy of the Lord placed over a group of human beings, 
and it was his duty to enforce obedience from each one in the 
group. In a sense, it was a reversion to the old Roman family 
ideal. How much actual power the father had depended upon 
the personalities involved, but theoretically at least Victorian 
pater familias was master over his wife and children. 

Wives were looked upon essentially as instruments of produc- 
tion. They were expected, first of all, to produce offspring to 
carry on the family name, an obligation which overtaxed the 
strength of many women, not infrequently causing invalidism 
and early death. Many women were old at forty. And at each 
childbirth, a maximum of pain was expected. We are told that 
when anaesthetics were first introduced, there was a great pro- 
test from the men, as if they feared the Lord was being cheated 
of his just vengeance. It is hard to understand how the men 
who placed woman upon a spiritual pedestal, could be so cold- 
blooded in regard to her physical pain. 
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As soon as she left her father’s house to go to her husband, 
the woman became her husband’s property. Everything she 
owned was his. His every command must be obeyed; the wife 
received no pity from her family if she found his rule intolerable. 
Infidelity on her husband’s part must be condoned. But she must 
never, under any circumstance, leave him. There were many in- 
stances of cruelty under his law. Tennyson’s description of the 
bestial husband in Locksley Hall is an example. 

Actually conditions were not so bad as they seem to us. There 
were probably no more mean men then than there are now, and 
the women, after they were married often ceased their swooning 
and to develop backbones of their own. Moreover, the Victorian 
ideal of love was one of wedded love — partly because of the ex- 
ample of the Queen and the Prince Consort — and marital con- 
stancy was the rule of the day. A surprising number of couples 
were genuinely happy in a real partnership. There was Cather- 
ine Gladstone, who supported her husband through defeat and 
victory. And then, too, there was the type of woman portrayed 
by Samuel Butler in The Way of All Flesh, Christina Pontifex, 
who invariably “thought so, too,” no matter what the Reverend 
Theobald Pontifex might think about child training. In general, 
women did not suffer excessively. They had their own methods 
for getting their way: chief among them was the pose of de- 
fenselessness — and it worked. 

If the husband was the ruler of his wife, much more was the 
father lord over his son. Instant and unquestioned obedience was 
expected of all children, but it was the little boy who was the 
real victim. Higher education was not for women, but boys of 
six were often expected to learn Latin and Greek. The Vic- 
torian ideal of work carried even to the youngsters. Seeing 
some of the instances, we marvel at the lack of humor. For 
instance, Edmund Gosse was dedicated to the Lord at birth; at 
the age of five he started reading theological tracts which had no 
meaning for him, and which, I dare say, would have little more 
meaning for us. 

With the girls, life was a little different. Their dealings 
were more immediately with Mamma, for they must learn the 
fine art of needlecraft and the code of manners, that the refining 
process might be carried on in society. Yet the expression, 
“What will Papa say?” was learned early. 

Where the son upon attaining young manhood entered upon 
a certain amount of freedom, the daughter, upon attaining ado- 
lescence — or young ladyhood, for the former term was unknown 
—was more strictly chaperoned than ever. As we have seen, part 
of this restriction of girls was due to the freedom of the young 
men. And then, too, if a young girl were allowed freedom, she 
might run wild and fall in love with the wrong kind of man, a 
calamity from which innocent children must be shielded. Indeed, 
girls were considered something of a nuisance when they grew 
up. They kept wanting to meet undesirable men — “ineligible” 
was the term; they could be trusted to have no good sense in the 
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matter of husband-picking. It put a great strain upon mothers. 

Victorian parents nearly always presented a united front in 
the matter of handling the children. If the mother disagreed 
with the father’s policy, the children never knew it. There was no 
element of democracy in the family government. The executive 
department was shrouded in mystery. The secrets of the parent- 
al bed-chamber were never revealed. 

The Victorian home is noted today for its stiff furniture, its 
horrible crayon drawings, and its assortments of bric-a-brac. 
Many houses had in their parlors easels with portraits in crayon 
upon them. The two main institutions of the family—secular 
institutions, that is—were the family album and the round table. 
Not a visitor escaped the sight of Willie in long dresses or of 
Papa and Mamma as bride and groom. The album, with the aid 
of the round table, served as an excuse for surreptitious hand- 
holding. It was the best the young people could do, with the sys- 
tem of chaperones they had. 

In the world outside the home, it was recognized with shud- 
ders from the ladies, licentiousness flourished. Therefore the 
home was made a sanctuary of refinement. There was no smok- 
ing allowed in the presence of ladies. A gentleman must not even 
wear a smoke-scented jacket among the ladies. Smutty stories 
were taboo — in mixed company. We are told that they thrived 
in smoking rooms, however, probably smuttier than ever without 
the inhibiting influence of the feminine presence. Shakespeare 
must be expurgated for the young ladies’ perusal, although the Bi- 
ble, for the sake of reverence, was left alone. The good people 
were virtuous to the extent of evil-mindedness. The institution 
of circulating libraries saw to it that the feminine mind was kept 
pure. The books approved by them rewarded virtue and pun- 
ished evil with a machine-like precision which was commendable 
in its enthusiasm, but which was certainly not realistic. Within 
the family circle all must be kept pure, for the family was sacred. 

The most characteristic aspect of Victorian family life was in 
its religion. This was in all normal families an orthodox creed, 
usually either Wesleyan or Anglican, with no new ideas allowed. 
Family prayers were the means of impressing the young people 
with the necessity for piety, and the means were often cruel and 
frightening. 

When the 18th century Deity changed to the 19th century 
Lord, He underwent a complete renewal of character. He be- 
came the old God of Battles of the Puritans, who wreaked ven- 
geance upon the many and spared the few. Only the good, the 
very good, the negatively good, could be spared. As Charles 
Kingsley said, “Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
The idea of being spared the pains of Hell was uppermost in the 
minds of everyone; the idea of a reward came secondarily. The 
children were frightened out of their wits by tales of brimstone. 
It is a wonder that they were not all neurotics. Indeed, Edmund 
Gosse, in his autobiography, tells us of his nervousness as a child. 
It is curious, too, that illness was regarded as a just punishment 
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meted out by the Lord for a misdemeanor, and in consequence the 
sick child was prayed over with so much fervor that he often be- 
came more violently ill than before. The continuous harping 
= death must have taken the vitality out of many a sensitive 
child. 


The conception of a good God roasting through Eternity little 
boys and girls who displeased him seems to us today to be an ex- 
pression of mere sadism on the part of minister and father. It 
was sectarian bigotry, furthermore, which would allow educated 
men to applaud when a fishmonger shouted in the streets, 


“Here’s your rope... 
To hang the Pope... 
And a penn’orth of cheese to choke him.” 


As they accepted everything, the Victorians accepted the 
Bible, literally. And when science came to the fore in the latter 
half of the 19th century, the religionists saw a threat to Chris- 
tianity. Victorian religion was really only convention-deep. 
Family prayers had standardized it. It had standardized fami- 
lies. Any blow against orthodoxy would be a blow against the 
family. And so, when Darwin came out with his Origin of Spe- 
cies men were shocked into making themselves ridiculous in the 
effort to prove that the world had been created in six solar days. 
there was not enough material in the Victorian religion to with- 
stand the shock of scientific discoveries, and so the family looked 
upon science as atheistic villainy and turned its back upon it. 


The ignoring of science could go on for a while successfully, 
but when the young men went to college and university they 
heard the new theories, and suffered the more doubt through the 
suddenness with which these new theories were thrust upon 
them. Orthodoxy could not go on much longer. By the ’70’s the 
age of agnosticism had begun. 


With the age of agnosticism came the weakening of the belief 
that woman was intended to be the slave of man. Books were now 
written advancing theories of women’s rights. And women 
themselves, in the seventies and eighties, were no longer the 
clinging vines they had been. They had begun to go out for 
sports. They became interested in events of the day. They no 
longer took all that was told them without a question. 


The rebellion of the young authors against the policies of the 
lending libraries was one of the causes of the new attitude. Real- 
istic novels now came out, books which told nearly everything 
and hinted at more. Lavender and old lace were abandoned. 
Wedded love was no longer the ideal. The ideal was freedom 
from all the old shackles. Mothers could keep these books away 
from their daughters for a while, but inevitably their daughters 
would find them. The old family autocracy was doomed. 
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Something for Nothing 


Aspects of Communism 


BETTE R. HOOK 
Westford Academy 


“Focus 21” Classroom is presenting fifteen half hour pro- 
grams entitled “Ideology and World Affairs,” beginning October 
2, over WGBH-TV. The series will be conducted by Dr. John S. 
Gibson. The introductory program, “The Role of Ideology in 
World Affairs” will be followed by five programs on Communism, 
three programs on Authoritarian Right, five programs on Democ- 
racy, and the final program will deal with the problems of bring- 
ing these ideologies together—clash or synthesis? The World 
Affairs Council, 105 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish 
more information upon request. 

In addition to this timely series, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
has a wealth of information, including publications issued by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, Congress, other de- 
partments and agencies, including testimonies at Congressional 
hearings. It is possible to be placed upon the bi-weekly mailing 
lists, by request to the Superintendent of Documents. Free price 
lists on many subjects are available upon request. There are 
thousands of subjects covered by the 30,000,000 or more publi- 
cations which form the sales stock of this office. Remittances in 
cash, money order (no stamps) should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities has issued 
the following publications: 


1. The Ideological Fallacies of Communism, Staff Consultations 
with Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, and 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 1957. 
Y 4 Un 1/2: C 73/84 15 
2. The Crimes of Khrushchev. Consultations by staff members 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, House (86th 
Congress, first session). Parts one through seven, from 
15 to 25 cents each. 
Y 4:Un 1/2: K 52 
3. Lest We Forget, A Pictorial Summary of Communism in Ac- 
tion. Consultation with Klaus Samuli Gunner Romppan- 


en. 1960. 
Y 4 Un 1/ 2: 73/109 .20 
4. Communist Target—Youth, Communist Infiltration and Agi- 
tation Tactics. A report by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the House Un- 
American Activities hearings in San Francisco, May 12-14, 


1960. 
Y 4 Un 1/2: 73/115 15 
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5. World Communist Movement, Selective Chronology 1818- 
1957. Volume I, 1818-1945. 1960. 
Y 4 Un 1/72: C 78/114/vl .65 
6. Soviet “Justice” — “Showplace” Prisons vs. Real Slave La- 
bor Camps. Consultation by members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, House, with Adam Joseph Gal- 
inski, April 4, 1960. 
Y 4 Un 1/2: So 8/5 .20 
7. The Kremlin’s Espionage and Terror Organizations. Testi- 
mony by former officer of USSR’s Committee of State Se- 
curity (KGB) March 17, 1959. 
Y 4 Un 1/2: K 88 15 


Congress, other departments, and agencies have issued the 
following publications: 


1. The Technique of Soviet Propaganda. Describes the techni- 
cal means of Soviet propaganda, the psychological means 
used, and the seven common fallacies of communism. 1960. 
Y 4J 89/2: So 8/8 15 
2. Communism in Action. A documented study and analysis of 
communism in operation in the Soviet Union. 1946. 
79-2. H. doc. 754 45 
3. Khrushchev on the Shifting Balance of World Forces. A Se- 
lection of statements by Mr. Khrushchev on the shifting 
balance of world forces, most of them made during the So- 
viet manufactured Berlin crisis of 1958-59. 
86-1: S. doc. 57 15 
4. Contradictions of Communism. Serves as a preliminary 
guide to the conflicting nature and inconsistencies of Marx- 


ism-Leninism. 1959. 
Y 4J 89/2: C 73/25 .20 


5. Communist Anti-American Riots—Mob Violence as an In- 
strument of Red Diplomacy. Deals with the anti-Ameri- 
can riots in Bogota, Colombia; Caracas, Venezuela; La 
Paz, Bolivia; and Tokyo, Japan, 1960. 

Y 4J 89/2: 73/34 .20 


The Office of Publication and Distribution, National Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 27, New York, has 
published a 15,000-word report on “Operation Abolition” entitled 
“Operation Abolition—Some Facts and Comments” at fifty cents 
per copy. The booklet presents facts, primary sources, questions 
and comments on the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties inquiries of 1959 and 1960 in San Francisco. It gives a fair 
and objective analysis of “Operation Abolition.” 

Many schools are realizing the need of presenting the realities 
of totalitarianism to American youth. The publications listed 
above are indicative of the wealth of information available 
through the Government Printing Office—publications which will 
aid in the presentation of the conflict of ideologies in the world 
today. 


Miscellaneous materials: 


The French Embassy, 972 5th Ave., New York 21, New York 
has a free booklet entitled Two Years of the De Gaulle Adminis- 
tration, June 1958-June 1960 available upon request. 


The NATO Information Service, Department of State, FD/R, 
Room 4130, 7th and D Streets, S. W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
information on NATO, particularly a booklet entitled Vigilance, 
the Price of Liberty. 


The Department of State, Office of Public Services, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has copies of President Kennedy’s inaugural avail- 
able upon request as well as his views on foreign affairs in an ex- 
cerpt from the state of the union message. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York, has published a series of pamphlets on 
Woodrow Wilson. Selected titles include Woodrow Wilson, In 
His Own Words; Woodrow Wilson—Educator; Woodrow Wilson, 
President; The Story of Woodrow Wilson; and Official Docu- 
ments; Texts of Selected Documents on U. S. Foreign Policy, 
1918-1956. The Foundation will furnish further lists of materi- 
als available upon request. 


The Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 310 Genessee St., 
Utica 4, N. Y., has published an illustrated pamphlet entitled The 
Erie Canal, The Digging of Clinton’s Ditch, written by Walter D. 
Edmonds, author of Rome Haul and Drums Along the Mohawk. 
It is a colorful and accurate brief account of how the great canal 
was planned, surveyed, and built, and of the bitter political strug- 
gles that accompanied it. Single copies cost 40 cents; there is 
a 25 per cent discount for orders of ten or more. 


Like memory, historical knowledge may be inaccurate or 
wrong, but at any one moment, it is our only ground for thought 
and action. We may go further. Like the individual and his 
memory, the richer and fuller a society’s knowledge of history, 
the richer and fuller the society. 

Boyd C. Shafer. 


If India were to become Communist, something like two- 
thirds of the human race would be under the red flag, and the 
chances of other nations in Asia staying free would be remote 
indeed. Democrats everywhere need to appreciate how vital for 
them it is that India, by her radical planning for social justice, 
should succeed in a socialistic experiment. That implies no 
recognition of socialism as a valid commodity for export. It 
simply recognizes it as an alternative preferable to totalitarian 
communism. 


Edmund J. King. 
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Book Reviews 


In our next issue, we would like to include a section of re- 
views of new textbooks. We invite all members of the Associa- 
tion to contribute short reviews of recent texts that have proved 
particularly useful. And, as always, we hope that teachers who 
discover good books will be willing to call the attention of the 
profession to their find. Write Henry F. Bedford, Book Review 
Editor, 24 Elliot Street, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


SIX CITIZENSHIP PAMPHLETS 


Citizenship and a Free Society: Education for the Future edited 
by Franklin Patterson. (Reprinted from the 30th Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies by Tufts Univer- 
sity Civic Education Center) 

The Tufts Civic Education Center, in cooperation with the 
National Council for the Social Studies, presents in a set of six 
pamphlets some of the major questions relating to the social, 
political, and economic realities which Americans will face in the 
next two decades. Each pamphlet is devoted to a single idea 
taken from the 30th Yearbook of the NCSS and consists of two 
chapters — one written by a social scientist or social critic who 
presents “‘a projection of a major aspect of the future which will 
have an important bearing on citizenship,” and the other written 
by a professional educator who discusses the question as it is re- 
lated to citizenship education. 

The topics covered in the six pamphlets are: 

American Youth and Citizenship by Kvaraceus and Pitkin (pp. 
16-62) 

American Government and the Citizen by Lambie and Curtin 
(pp. 63-108) 

The American Economy and the Citizen by Ducker and Baker 
(pp. 109-139) 

Intergroup Relations and the Citizen by Bittler and Vickery (pp. 
140-184) 

Values, Culture, and the Citizen by McCord and Oliver (pp. 185- 
227) 

World Responsibilities and the Citizen by Turner and Hamilton 
(pp. 228-272) 


The price of each pamphlet is 75c. The complete Yearbook may 
be ordered from the National Council for the Social Studies for 
$4.00 in a paper cover and $5.00 in a cloth cover. 

These six pamphlets are particularly useful in their present 
form because they can be used individually to provide the basis 
for study of selected problems in a Problems of Democracy course 
or by teachers who are interested in updating and improving the 
curriculum in the social studies field. 

Two pamphlets, American Youth and Citizenship and Values, 
Cultures, and the Citizen ought to be required reading for every 
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counselor and every social studies teacher, especially in junior 
and senior high school. 

The presentations by the social scientists are substantial, and 
the suggestions by the educators ought to provide ideas even for 
veteran teachers. The dilemma of the liberal, pluralistic society 
discussed by McCord, and the approach to citizenship education 
to provide for both diversity and conformity in the American val- 
ue system discussed by Oliver, are especially provocative. 


CARMELA E. SANTORO, Rhode Island College. 


COMMUNISM 


Facts on Communism, 2 vols., (Vol. 1—86th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, House Doc. #336, 135 pp., $.45; Vol. 2—87th Congress, 
Ist Session, House Doc. #139, 367 pp., $1.25) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960-1961. 


These volumes are the first two of a series to be published by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. The first vol- 
ume, entitled The Communist Ideology, is largely the work of Dr. 
Gerhart Niemeyer of the University of Notre Dame; Volume II, 
entitled The Soviet Union from Lenin to Khrushchev, is by Dr. 
David J. Dallin, the author of several monographs about the So- 
viet Union. Both volumes contain many excerpts from Com- 
munist authors and are in large measure primary source readings 
with extended commentary. 

Both volumes were published to combat “ignorance of Com- 
munism in all its aspects,” a weakness that the Committee be- 
lieves handicaps American ability to cope with the dangers of 
world Communism. The Committee itself has frequently acted 
as if the major Communist threat was the danger of internal sub- 
version. In these volumes, by concentrating on Communism as 
an ideological movement with missionary zeal, and on the Soviet 
Union as the predominant Communist nation, the Committee 
seems to be nearer the mark. Neither of these volumes so much 
as hints that internal subversion is the major problem; both au- 
thors wisely allow the quotations from practicing Communists 
to document the threat to American liberty. 

Dr. Niemeyer’s volume is an exposition of the evolution of 
Marxism and the modifications that the Soviets have made in 
Communist theory. Communism is effectively differentiated 
from anarchism, the revisionist Socialism of Bernstein, and oth- 
er variants from the central Marxist stem. A major portion of 
the volume consists of quotations from Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

The second volume is a narrative history of the Soviet Union, 
based on some of the standard accounts in English, such as the 
studies of Merle Fainsod or Bertram Wolfe, and on Dallin’s own 
extensive research, as well as a great deal of Soviet material. 

Neither of these volumes could be called easy reading, but the 
interested secondary school student ought to be able to get a first- 
hand knowledge of Communism from either or both of gpg 
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ON EDUCATION 


Letters to My Teacher by Dagobert D. Runes. (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1960, $2.75, 105 pp.). 


Dagobert Runes is an Austrian immigrant, who has written 
many books on philosophy, including a large pictorial history of 
the subject. In Letters to My Teacher he is a spirited writer, un- 
happy with American education today. Rote learning, competi- 
tive grading, over emphasis on athletics, prejudice in all its 
forms, and relativism all come under severe attack. “We need 
God back in the schools,” cries Runes, for they have taught our 
children “a bit of everything except love for fellowman.” Many 
will agree with Runes and others will at least admire his pungent 
writing. Those more captious, however, may find him somewhat 
repetitive and not always original. 


DONALD B. COLE, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Races of Mankind: Their Origin and Migration, by Calvin Kep- 
~~ (New York: Philosophical Library, 1960, $6.00, 566 
pp.). 


Races of Mankind purports to give an historical background 
of man from his “prehistoric” origins, through his various mi- 
gratory directions to the major separations leading to the various 
racial concentrations, and the present location of human types 
according to their racial affinities. 

The author insists that certain peculiar racial characteristics 
such as intellectual and moral accomplishments, psychological 
tendencies, and physical distinctions have evolved as a result of 
extended habitation in frigid or torrid areas. 

Further, the author makes value-judgements concerning the 
relative capabilities of certain races based on such sources as Dr. 
Verwoerd, South Africa’s apartheid champion, to indicate that 
the “Indafricans of Central Africa” are incapable of Self-govern- 
ment. The most scientific of the references cited in this bloc is 
from the Journal of Medical Science, 1951, pointing to the possi- 
bility of Africans as being “constitutional psychopaths.” 

On the whole, the book needs to be read with caution since 
very few sources are cited beyond the 1940’s, and most consistent- 
ly range from the late 19th century, through the 1930’s. Although 
old sources are legitimate, there is more recent evidence. Like- 
wise, there are several undocumented conjectures: Central Afri- 
can “culture is centered on voodoo and tom-tom practices,” Jesus 
travelled for 16 years in Media, Persia, and probably India; a 
physical description if Jesus, including height and weight. 

However, the sheer volume and complexity underline the 
overwhelming problem of man’s story, and credit must be given 
Kephart for his courage in attempting to trace all human history. 


LAWRENCE W. LINDQUIST, Rhode Island College. 


NEED A PAPERBACK ON ROME? 


The Civilization of Rome by Donald R. Dudley. (New York: 
Mentor Books, 1960, $.50, 256 pp., illustrations, bibliography, 
and index). 


Donald Dudley’s The Civilization of Rome represents a fresh 
effort to relieve the pedagogical frustration of finding a first-rate 
text for students of Roman history. Mr. Dudley comes close to 
solving this long-standing problem, but he does not escape all the 
pitfalls which historical reductionism inevitably imposes. 

Mr. Dudley attempts to give a balanced treatment of Rome 
from Servius Tullius to the end of the Western Empire. He sees 
continuity as “one of the keynotes in Roman history.” But even 
in emphasizing the recurrent rather than the unique, he fails to 
develop more than superficially the crucial struggle for power 
between the plebs and the senate. The Second Punic War is bril- 
liantly treated but the account of the Third Punic War omits the 
machinations of Cato. The Stoic and Epicurean philosophies are 
frequently alluded to but are never fully defined and the same 
objection unhappily applies to subjects ranging from the concept 
of citizenship to Diocletian’s Edict of Prices and Wages. What 
a formidable obstacle is the compression of a thousand years of 
history into 256 pages! 

Nevertheless, chapters on Augustus, Augustan literature and 
art, and the Pax Romana are particularly commendable and The 
Civilization of Rome, considered as a whole, emerges as a usable 
paperback, 


CHARLES H. Trout, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Excellence by John W. Gardner. (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1961) 


Much has been written on the plight of American education 
and American democracy. But when an author combines these 
two basic concepts, correlates them, weaving the interrelations 
into a solid democratic philosophy, then it is time for those who 
are interested in the democratic way of life to consider the work. 

Many of us are prone to divorce these concepts because of our 
consideration of the term demacrocy as primarily political. Once 
we accept the term democracy as a way of life, then the education 
of the individual becomes paramount in our considerations. 

Mr. Gardner has stated one of our most pressing problems: 
how are we to attain excellence on the part of each individual and 
at the same time include in our thinking that which we label, 
equality — this latter concept meaning to altogether too many 
people a leveling-down process which can only end in mediocrity, 
not excellence. 

Thus we have excellence and equality; the two horns of a di- 
lemma which are excellently handled in the discussion which 
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Mr. Gardner sets forth. Not only does he resolve the dilemma, 
but he does so with solid, common-sense philosophy which always 
returns to his major thesis: That without excellence on the part 
of each individual, there can be no survival of the democratic so- 
ciety. 

The reviewer enthusiastically recommends this book for all 
those searching for a firm basis on which to rest their thoughts 
on both education and the way of life in a democratic society. 


THEO. P. BLAICH, Fryeburg Academy. 


ORGANIZATION OF A MODEL UN 


How to Plan and Conduct Model U. N. Meetings prepared by the 
United Nations in cooperation with UNESCO. New York: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1961. Paperback, $1.50, 126 pp.). 


This inexpensive paperback can be of valuable assistance to 
any model U.N. organizer. It includes very complete appendices 
that deal with such topics as specimen agendas, modified rules of 
procedure for various U.N. bodies, and a list of the United Na- 
tions Information Centers. The main content of the book is too 
detailed about subjects of minor concern to organizers, and too 
vague about such matters as financial arrangements. The ma- 
terial of the eight chapters provides a useful guide, but is no sub- 
stitute for contact with an experienced planner for such sessions. 
Chapters 3, 4 and 5, and sections of Chapter 6, however, offer the 
delegate, if not the organizer, specific and helpful information to 
aid his preparation for the meetings. These portions are almost 
essential for the student participant. 


PETER C. ALDRICH, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT 


Frank Freidel’s America In the Twentieth Century, (Knopf, 
$9.00) provides an excellent text for most of the second semes- 
ter work in courses in American history. After surveying briefly 
events from the Civil War to the Spanish-American War, he cov- 
ers the period from 1898 to 1959 in 23 chapters. Not only does 
Freidel write in an interesting style, but his text is illustrated 
with many pictures and some of the most readable charts I have 
seen in any text. Though the author is an authority on the New 
Deal period, he has been at great pains to trace the course of 
diplomatic events clearly in the last two decades — something 
most teachers are looking for. The book also has an excellent 
bibliography of the latest scholarship of the period to which 
has been added a special list of paperback editions dealing with 
events in the United States since 1900. 


PHILLIPS E. WILSON, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


for the New Approach in World History Teaching 


WORLD MAPS for WORLD HISTORY 


DENOYER-GEPPERT WORLD HISTORY SERIES 
16 Maps, each 64x44” Each in seven colors 


Edited by Wm. H. McNeill, Morris R. Buske and A. Wesley Roehm 
TITLES OF THE 16 MAPS 


WH1 World Origin of Man to WH8 Mongol Ascendancy to A.D. 
3000 B.C. 1300. 
WH2 Changing Ways of Living WH9 Beginnings of European As- 


( Ce cendancy to 1600 
WHI10 European Wars and Ex- 
WH3 The Bronze fee; Ancient pansion to 1763. 


Empires to 550 B.C. WHI11 The World 1763 to 1848. 
WH4 Ancient Empires to 200 B.C. WH12 Background of World War 


I to 1914. 
WH5 Ancont Empires about A.D. WH13 Background of World War 


WH6 Barbarian Invasions; World 


WH7 Moslem Ascendancy to A.D. WHI15 World Relationships Today. 
1100. WHI16 World, Physical-Political. 
Available singly and in sets in all forms of mountings. 


Write for illustrated price circular in color, No. H8c. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
New England Representative 
R. M. BEUTTEL (Outside of Connecticut) 


P. O. Box 46, Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts 


Making American history come to life for students 
in grade 7 or 8 


LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 


1961 EDITION, BY QUILLEN AND KRUG 


From the Era of New World Exploration to today’s Space Age, 
American history unfolds as a fascinating narrative in this newly 
revised text. 


MAJOR IDEAS FROM AMERICA’S PAST and their influence 
on civilization - - past and present - - are highlighted in the in- 
troductory essay by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., Professor of His- 
tory at Harvard University. In addition, Dr. Schlesinger dis- 
cusses America’s unique contributions with regard to the status 
of women, freedom of worship, public education, voluntary giv- 
ing, and three other important strands in our development as 
a nation and our influence on “total history.” Full-color illustra- 
tions accompany the essay. 


SAMPLE PAGES ARE FREE ON REQUEST: ASK FOR #505. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 19-00 Pollitt Drive 
AND COMPANY Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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MAKING HISTORY IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS... 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
1961 Edition 
BRAGDON — McCUTCHEN 


A favorite of both teachers and students .. . 


Tells how a new nation grows and becomes great — 
chronologically and in vivid, dramatic language . . . Shows 
how a new nation develops — through maps, historical paint- 
ings, contemporary pictures, and cartoons. 


COMING IN 1962! 


A SENSE OF THE PAST 
Book of History Readings 


in paperback 
BRAGDON — McCUTCHEN ARNOF 
HISTORICAL CONSULTANTS EDITOR 


Exciting selections reflect American life at various periods 
of our history: eye-witness accounts, personal papers, diaries, 
letters, journals, news stories, dramatic speeches, and his- 
torical documents. 


GOALS OF DEMOCRACY 
A Problems Approach 


MeCUTCHEN — FERSH — CLARK 


FRAME OF GOVERNMENT 
A Book of Documents 


BRAGDON — McCUTCHEN — BROWN 


Ohe Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


IF YOU TEACH GOVERNMENT OR AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS THESE ARE WRITTEN FOR YOU 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Fourth Edition, 1961 
by Dimond and Pflieger. 


The modern, up - to - date 
text for senior 
igh school courses written 
American to accomplish four things: 

rament (1) stimulate interest 


in our government; (2) to 
provide essential under- 
standing of the operations 
of our government; (3) to 
promote careful thinking 
about governmental prob- 
lems; (4) to encourage ac- 
tive participation in gov- 
ernment activities. Major 
ideas and significant events 
are supported by current 
data, statistics, and il- 
lustrations that lead the 
student to a deep under- 
standing of his rights and 
responsibilities as a citizen 
in a democratic society. 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP (Second Edition, 
1960) by Alilunas and Sayre. 


An American Problems text 
that accomplishes the intent of 
its two stated goals: (1) to pro- 
mote a life-long interest in good 
citizenship and (2) to provide 
today’s youth with a basic un- 
derstanding of the citizen’s role 
in a democracy. Ten text units 
discuss citizenship, life adjust- 
ments, economics, group rela- 
; tions, democratic government, 
and international affairs in 

terms of the latest available 
J data affecting the American 
democracy. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Sales Representative 
O. M. Talbot, 35 Shaw Road 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Three 1961 - 1962 textbook programs 
for Social Studies: 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
by Casner, Gabriel, Biller and Hartley 


January, 1962 publication...major emphasis on the period from 
colonization through the westward movement... well-controlled, spe- 
cialized vocabulary ...illuminating historical vignettes... illustrated 
chronological review...clear, instructive map program... helpful 
teaching aids— 200-page teacher’s manual, correlated booklet of 
tests, and for superior students, a book of documents. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORLD HISTORY 


MEN AND NATIONS 


by Mazour and Peoples 


Chronological-topical plan... great themes and continuity stressed... 
striking illustrations... varied and stimulating end-of-chapter activi- 
ties... accompanied by teacher’s manual, tests, and workbook. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY 


RISE OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
by Todd and Curti 


A well-written up-to-date textbook... flexible organization...a 32- 
page historical atlas...excerpts from “Living American Documents” 
...extensive and functional map program...full supplementary pro- 
gram includes teacher’s manual, tests, workbook, book of documents, 
and two LP phonograph records. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


New York @ Chicago @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ Burlingame 
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Outstanding 
Ginn Texts 


BLACK Our World History 


With a balanced emphasis between our 
Evrepean heritage and emerging world 
cultures, this text covers such current 
topics as the conquest of outer space, 
the Common Market, and the “cold war.” 


CRAVEN, JOHNSON American History 


A sound American history of political, 
social, economic, and cultural events. 
Covers recent disarmament proposals, 
crises in Berlin and South Africa, the 
steel settlement, and 1960 _ elections. 


BRUNTZ 
Understanding Our Government 
1961 Edition 


Clear, comprehensive treatment of the 
forms and functions of our local, state, 
and national governments. The text is 
especially rich in activities that will 
interest the student in civic problems. 


SMITH, BRUNTZ 
Your Life as a Citizen, Revised 


The grade 9 text of the popular Tiegs- 
Adams series. Presents a strong civics 
program and features new chapters on the 
responsibilities of citizenship, vocations, 
human relations, conservation, leisure time. 


Complete accessory material available for each book. 


GINN AND. COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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The LINCOLN FILENE CENTER 
for 
CITIZENSHIP 


and 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


Education for responsible Citizenship 
through 


research — The Center has recently completed a 
two-year study of education for citizenship in 
American secondary schools 


field work — Co-operation with selected schools 
in California, Indiana, New Mexico, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New England is now in progress 


conferences — Northeast Regional Youth Citizen- 
ship Conference— Secondary School Forensic 
Workshop — Tufts Assembly on Massachusetts 
Government 


courses —In co-operation with the Tufts Govern-. 
ment Department, two semesters in practical 
politics 

and 

publications 


Current Center publications Include: HIGH SCHOOLS for a FREE 
SOCIETY; THE ADOLESCENT CITIZEN; CITIZENSHIP AND A FREE 
SOCIETY (reprints from ‘the 30th YEARBOOK of the National 
Council for the Social Studies); THE STEREOTYPE; MASSACHUSETTS 
POLITICS; STATE GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, 
Volumes I, Il, and ttl; THE LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES. 


For further information, write to the Center 
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